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ter is explained in a letter written to the anti-
Texas convention of 1845, in which he said " that
though as an abolitionist he was no blind worshiper
of the Union, he saw nothing to be gained by an
effort, necessarily limited and futile, to dissolve it.
The moral and political power requisite for dis-
solving the Union could far more easily abolish
every vestige of slavery."

Though running counter to the teachings of Gar-
rison in this matter, and coming under the censure
of his friend, he maintained his position with
steadiness. He was ready to go with any party
that was marching in his general direction, even if
he could not keep step to all its music. He re-
fused to enter into controversy about non-essentials,
and thought that the contest into which Garrison
led the American Anti-Slavery Society against the
Constitution and the church was a waste of strength
that had better be applied more directly to the
overthrow of the system of slavery. As a Quaker,
he had been a " come-outer " all his life, and had
learned the art of coming out quietly and in order.
Many of the leading abolitionists had recently left
Orthodox churches, and were ablaze with the ex-
citement of the act. The Quaker of course did
not disapprove of their cutting loose from a church
that hampered them, but thought they made an
unnecessary fuss about it. They considered it
their duty to hammer away not only at the church,
but at all abolitionists whose consciences allowed
them to remain in the church. Against this spirit
Whittier constantly protested, and continued to
make his influence felt in politics by questioning